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Pope. 


Dryden. 


Wit lying moft in the afTemblage of ideas, and putting 
thofe together with quicknefs and variety, wherein can be 
found any refemblance, or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleafant pidtures in the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, 
lies in feparating carefully one from another, ideas, wherein 
can be found the leaft difference, thereby to avoid being 
milled by fimilitude. Locke* 

Cou’d any but a knowing prudent caufe 
Begin fuch motions, and affign fuch laws ? 

Jf the great mind had form’d a different frame. 

Might not your wanton wit the fyftem blame ? Blackmore, 

3. Sentiments produced by quicknefs of fancy. 

All forts of men take a pleafure to gird at me. The brain 
of this foolilh compounded clay, man, is not able to invent 
any thing that tends more to laughter, than what I invent, 
and is invented on me. I am not only witty in myfelf, but 
the caufe that wit is in other men. Shakefpeare. 

His works become the frippery of wit* B. Johnfon. 
The Romans made thofe times the ftandard of their wit, 

~ _ when they fubdu’d the world. Sprat. 

The definition of wit is only this ; that it is a propriety of 
thoughts and words ; or, in other terms, thoughts and words 
elegantly adapted to the fubjedt. Dryden . 

Let a lord once but own the happy lines ; 

How the wit brightens, and the ftyle refines ! Pope* 

4. A man of fancy. 

Intemperate wits will fpare neither friend nor foe; and 
make themfelves the common enemies of mankind. L'EJlr. 

A poet, being too witty himfelf, could draw nothing but 
wits in a comedy : even his fools wefe infedted with the difeafe 
of their author. Dryden. 

To tell them wou’d a hundred tongues require ; 

Or one vain wit’s, that might a hundred tire. 

5. A man of genius. 

Searching wits, of more mechanick parts ; 

Who grac’d their age with new-invented arts : 

Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend, 

And thofe who knew that bounty to commend. 

How vain that fecond life in others breath ? 

Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death ; 

Eafe, health, and life, for this they muff refign, 

Unlure the tenure, but how vaft the fine ! 

The great man’s curfe, without the gain endure 3 
Be envy’d, wretched ; and be flatter’d, poor. 

6. Senfe 3 judgment. 

Strong was their plot, 

^hcir practice clofe, their faith fufpedted not; 

Th'cir ffates far off, and they of war y wit. 

Come, leave the loathed ftage. 

And this more loathfome*" 

Where pride and impudence in fadtionT 
Ufurp the chair of wit. 

Though his youthful blood be fir’d with wine. 

He wants not wit the danger to decline. 

7. In the plural. Sound mind ; intellect not crazed. 

If our wits run the wild-goofe chace, I have done: for 
thou haft more of the wild-goofe in one of thy wits, than I 
have in my whole five. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

I had a fon. 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he fought my life : 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

Are his wits fafe ? is he not light of brain ? Shakefpeare. 
Sound deep cometh of moderate eating; he rifeth early, 
and his wits are with him : but the pain of watching, and 
choler, and pangs of the belly, are with an unfatiable 
nian. Eccluf. xxxi. 20. 

Wickednefs is voluntary frenzy, and every finner does more 
extravagant things than any man that is crazed, and out of 
his wits, only that he knows better what he does. Tillotfon. 

No man in his wits can ferioufly think that his own foul 
hath exifted from all eternity. Bentley. 

8. Contrivance; fhatagem ; power of expedients. 

How can it chufe but bring the fimple to their wits end ? 
how can it chufe but vex and amaze them ? Plooker. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
action of an old woman, delivered me. Shakefpeare. 

Sleights from his wit and fubtlety proceed. Milton. 
The neighbourhood were at their wits end, to confider 
what would be the iffue. L'EJlrange. 

^Ytcraft. n.f. [ wit and craft.'] Contrivance ; invention, 
^bfolete. 

’■•le was no body that could not hammer out of his name 
an hvention by this witcraft , and picture it accordingly. 

Camden's Remains. 

W Ttcracxer. n.f [wit and cracker .] A joker; one who 
breaks a jeft. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of my hu¬ 
mour ; doll thou think I care for a fatire or an epigram ? Shak. 

Wtworm. n. f. [ wit and worm.] One that feeds on wit 3 a 
canker of wit. 


Pope. 

Daniel. 

B. Juhnfan. 
Dryden. 


witcI 1 :. " * **—• * 7*,-. 

1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 

Wife judges have prescribed that men may not rafhlv be 

lieve the confeflions of witches, nor the evidence JL inft 
them. For the witches themfelves are imaginative • and & n 
pie are credulous, and ready to impute accidents to witch- 

craft ‘ , Bacon's Nat. Hill. 

1 he night-hag comes to dance J 

With Lapland witches, while the lab’ring moon 

Eclipfes at their charms. ° 

When I confider whether there are fuch perfons as witches 
my mind is divided : I believe in general that there is fuch a 
thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to any particular 
. inftance of it. Addifin's Spectator, N° i 1 7 

2. [From pic, Saxon.] A winding finuous bank. ’ ‘‘ 

Leave me thofe hills where harbrough nis to fee • 

Nor holy bufh, nor briar, nor winding witch. ’ Spenfer 

To Witch, v.a. [from the noun.] To bewitch; to enchant! 
’Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn. Shakefp. Hamlet 

Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 

And honour’s fuit my vowed days do fpend, 

Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleafing charms. 

With which weak men thou witchefl to attend. Spenfer. 

I’ll witch fweet ladies with my words and looks. Shakefp. 
Sit and ivitch me ? . Shakefp Hen. VI.' 

Witchcraft, n.f. [witch and craft.] The pr^idtices of witches! 
Urania name, whofe force he knew fo well, 

He quickly knew what ivitchcraft gave the blow. Sidney. 
If you cannot 

Bar’ his accefs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in’s tongue. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

People are credulous, and ready to impute accidents and 
natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

What fubtile witchcraft man conftrains, 

To change his pleafure into pains. Denham, 

Witchery, n.f. [from witch.] Enchantment. 

Another kind of petty witchery, if it be not altogether de¬ 
ceit, they call charming of beafts and birds. Raleigh. 

Great Comus ! 

Deep-fkill’d in all his mother’s witcheries. Milton. 

To Wite. v.a. [pi2an, Saxon.] To blame3 to reproach. 
The palmer ’gan moft bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being loofe and light; 

Which not abiding, but more fcornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juftly wite. 

She turn’d her boat about. Fairy -Queen, c. xii. 

Wite. n.f. [from the verb.] Blame; reproach. Spenfer. 
With, prepofit. [pf5, Saxon.] 

1. By. Noting the caufe. 

Truth, tir’d with iteration, 

As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakefpeare. 

With ev’ry ftab her bleeding heart was torn. 

With wounds much harder to be feen than born. Rowe. 

2. Noting the means. 

Rude and unpolilhed are all operations of the foul in their 
beginnings, before they are cultivated with art and ftudy. Dryd. 

3. Noting the inftrument. 

Boreas through the lazy vapour flies. 

And fweeps,2uzV/>healthy wings, the rank polluted Ikies. Rowe. 
By perflations with large bellows, miners give motion to 
the air. Woodward. 

4. On the fide of; for. 

O madnefs of difeourfe 1 

That caufe fets up ivith, and againft thyfelf! Shakefpeare. 

5. In oppolition to ; in competition or conteft. 

I do conteft as hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever againft thy valour. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He Ihall lie with any friar in Spain. Dryden s Spanijh Frier. 

6. Noting comparifon. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? Sandys. 

7. In fociety. , 

God gave man a foul that fhould live for ever, althoug 
the body be deftroyed ; and thofe who were good Ihould 
with him. Stillmificct. 

In all thy humours, whether grave--or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleafing fellow; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee, ^ 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

8. In company of. i . ' ./- M _ 

At the inftant that your meffenger came, in loving vim. 
tion was with me, a young dodtor from Rome. ; Sba 'ejpeen 

9. In appendage ; noting confequence, or concomitance. 

Men might know the perfons who had a rignt t0 
power, and with it to their obedience. 

10. In mutual dealing. / iu 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with )ou, 

with you, and fo following; but I will not eat c^'-lfJeare. 
drink with you, nor pray with you. J j Noting 
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Wnfin" confidence; as I trujl you with all my ficrets ; or, 

U 'j trail Si my fecrets with you. 

1 ^ tnerfhip 

12, In j Qve no lefs content would be. 

To part "his throne, and {hare his heaven ivith thee. Pope. 

jo. Noting connection* 

^ Pity your own, or pity our elrate. 

Nor twift our fortunes with your linking fate. Dryden. 

t r Immediately after. 

4 ’ With that flie told me, that, though {he fpake of her 
father Cremes, fhe would hide no truth from me. Sidney, b. ii. 

With that, he crawled out of his neft. 

Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs. Fairy FQiieen. 

In falling, both an equal fortune try’d ; 

Wou’d fortune for my fall fo well provide !, 

With this he pointed to his face, and {how’d 

His hands, and all his habit fmear’d with blood. Dryden. 

With that, the God his darling phantom calls, 

And from his falt’ring lips this meffage falls. Garth. 

t e Amongft. 

r Tafper Duke of Bedford, whom the king ufed to employ 
with the firft in his wars, was then Tick. Bacon. 

Traoedy was originally with the antients, a piece of reli¬ 
gious worfhip. Rymer's Tragedies of lafl Age. 

b Immortal powers the term of confcience know. 

But intereft is her name with men below. Dryden. 

16. Upon. 4 

Such arguments had invincible force with thofe Pagan pni- 

lofophers, who became Chriftians. Addifon. 

in. In confent. Noting parity of ftate. 

See ! where on earth the flow’ry glories lie : 

With her they flourifh’d, and with her they die. Pope. 

18. With in compofition fignifies oppofition, or privation. 

\VYthal. adv. [ with and all.] 

1. Along with the reft ; likewife ; at the fame time. 

Yet it muft be withal confidered, that the greateft part of 
the world are they which be fartheft from perfection. Hooker. 

How well fupply’d with noble counfellors ? 

How modeft in excerption, and withal 

How terrible in conftant refolution ? Shakefp. Hen. V. 

The one contains my picture, prince ; 

If you chufe that, then I am yours withal. Shakefpeare. 
This that prince did not tranfmit as a power, to make con- 
queft, but as a retinue for his fon, and withal to enable him 
to recover fome part of Ulfter. Davies's Ireland. 

God, when he gave me ftrength, to {hew withal 
How flight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milton. 

Chrift had not only an infinite power to work miracles, 
but alfo an equal wifdom to know the juft force and meafure 
of every argument, to perfuade, and withal to look through 
and through all the dark corners of the foul of man, and to 
difeern what prevails upon them, and what does not. South. 

I cannot, cannot bear ; ’tis paft; ’tis done : 

PeriPn this impious, this detefted fon ! , 

Perifli his fire, and perifti I withal. 

And let the houfe’s heir, and the hop’d kingdom fall. Dryd. 

2. It is fometimes ufed by writers where we now ufe with. 

Time brings means to furnilh him withal ; 

Let him but wait th’ occafions as they fall. Daniel. 

It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is 
pleafed withal, and would have us do in order to our happi- 
nefs. Tillotjon. 

We owe to chriftianity the difeovery of the moft per¬ 
fect rule of life, that ever the world was acquainted 
withal. Tillotfon. 

To WithdraV. v.a. [with and draw 3 from pfS, or pfbep, 
Saxon, againjl, and draiv.] 

1. To take back ; to deprive of. 

It is not poffible they fhould obferve the one, who from the 
other withdraw unneceffarily obedience. Hooker, b. v. 

Impoffible it is that God fhould withdraw his prefence 
from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance of God is 
infinite. Plooker. 

2. To call away ; to make to retire. 

Naulicaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation introduced, for 
a more general praife of Ulyfles. Broome. 

IoWithdra / w. v.n. To retire; to retreat. 

She from her hulband foft withdrew. Milton, 

At this excefs of courage all amaz’d. 

The foremoft of his foes a-while withdraw : 

With fuch refpedt in enter’d Rome they gaz’d, 

Who on high chairs the godlike fathers law. Dryden. 

Duumvir has pafs’d the noon of life ; but cannot withdraw 
rom entertainments, which are pardonable only before that 
itage of our being. Tatlcr, N° 54. 

ithdrawingroom. n.f. [ withdraw ; and room. ] Room be- 
lr L an °ther room for retirement. 

for an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, with a 
Wlt ^drawingroom, with a kitchen, butteries, and other con- 
'eniencies, is fufficient. Moi timer's Hufbandry. 
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W/the. n.f. 

1. A willow twig. 

An Irifh rebel put up a petition, that he might be hanged 
in a with, and not a halter, becaufe it had been fo ufed 
with former rebels. Bacon . 

2. A band, properly a band of twigs ; [pirSe fignifies a band.] 

Thefe cords and wythes will hold men’s confciences, when 
force attends and twifts them. K. Charles . 

Birch is of ufe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ferews, wythes for 
faggots. Mortimer's Huflandry. 

To Wi'ther. v. n. [jepfSepob, Saxon, dry, faded.] 

1. To fade ; to grow faplefs ; to dry up. 

That which is of God we defend, to the uttermoft of that 
ability which he hath given: that which is otherwife, let it 
wither even in the root from whence it hath fprung. Hooker . 

When I have pluck’d thy role, 

I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs muft wither. Shakefp. Othellol 

It Ihall wither in all the leaves of her fpring. Ezek. xvii. 9. 
The foul may fooner leave off to fubfift, than to love; 
and like the vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing to em¬ 
brace. South's Sermons. 

2. To wafte, or pine away. 

Are there fo many left of your own family, that you 
fhould defire wholly to reduce it, by fuffering the laft branch 
of it to wither away before its time. Temple . 

3. To lofe, or want animal moifture. 

Vain men, how vanifhing a blifs we crave, 

Now warm in love, now with'ring in the grave. Dryden. 

To WFther. v. a. 

1. To make to fade. 

The fun is no fooner rifen with a burning heat, but it wi- 
thcreth the grafs, and the flower thereof falleth. Ja. i. 11. 

2. To make to fhrink, decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal 
moifture. 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom ftale her infinite va¬ 
riety. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fapling, withered up. Shakefpeare . 

What are thefe, 

So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth. 

And yet are on’t ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth • 

Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton . 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children be. 
Decay’d and wither'd, from their infancy : 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth. 

To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden. 

TV Ft he red ness. ? i. f. [from withered.] The ftate of being 
withered ; marcidity. 

Water them as foon as fet, ’till they have recovered their 
witherednefs. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Wi'therband. n.f A piece of iron, which is laid under a 
faddie, about four fingers above the horfe’s withers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight, that form the bow. Farrier's Di£i. 

Withers, n.f Is the joining of the fhoulder-bones at the 
bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper part of the 
fhoulder. Farrier's Dift. 

Let the gall’d beaft wince ; 

We are unwrung in the withers. Shakefpeare. 

Rather than let your mafter take long journies, contrive 
that the faddie may pinch the beaft in his withers. Swift. 

Wi'therrung. n.f. fFitherrung fometimes is caufed by a 
bite of a horfe, or by a faddie being unfit, efpecially when the 
bows are too wide; for when they are fo, they bruife the 
flefh againft the fpines of the fecond and third vertebras of 
the back, which forms that prominence that rifes above their 
fhoulders. Farrier's Dift. 

To Withhold, v.a. [with and hold.] Withheld, or with - 
holden, pret. and part. 

I. To reftrain ; to keep from adlion ; to hold back. 

That hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could 
caufe at firft to withhold itfelf, fo neither have any practices, 

. fo many, fo bloody, following lince, been ever able to make 
weary. Hooker, b. iv. 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound ; 

Withhold, O fovereign prince, your hafty hand 

From knitting league with him. Spenfer. 

The prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace ; 

And by his mother was perforce withheld. Shakefpeare. 

Be careful to withhold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For though your violence fliould leave them bare 
'C£ gold and filver, fw T ords and darts remain. Dryden. 
Volition is an a£t of the mind, knowingly exerting that do¬ 
minion it takes itfelf to have over any part of man, by em¬ 
ploying it in, or withholding it from any particular action. Locke. 

2. To 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































